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BUILDING ON THE SAND. 


’T1s well to woo, ’tis well to wed, 
For so the world hath done, 

Since myrtles grew, and roses blew, 
And morning brought the sun. 

But have a care, ye young and fair, 
Be sure you pledge with truth ; 

Be certain that your love will wear 
Beyond the days of youth! 

For if ye give not heart for heart, 
As well as hand for hand, 

You'll find you’ve played the unwise part, 
And “ built upon the sand.” 


’Tis well to save, ’tis well to have 
A goodly store of gold, 

And hold enough of shining stuff, 
For charity is cold. 

But place not all your hope and trust 
In what the deep mine brings: 

We cannot live on yellow dust 
Unmixed with purer things, 

And he who piles up wealth alone, 
Will often have to stand 

Beside his coffer chest, and own 
*Tis* built upon the sand.” - 


'Tis good to speak in kindly guise, 
And soothe where’er we Can ; 

Fair speech should bind the human mind, 
And love link man to man. 

But stop not at the gentle words, 
Let deeds with language dwell; 
The one who pities starving birds, 
Should scatter crumbs as well. 
The mercy that is warm and true, 

Must lend a helping hand, 
For those who talk, yet fail to do, 
But ‘* build upon the sands.” 





THOMAS HENRY. 
By Edward Abbott. 


Poor Mrs. Mardles! 

Her husband had been dead these three years. 

Then what should Susie do but, having grown up from a little 
girl into a big woman, go and get married, and move down to the 
Falls to live in a home of her own. 

Thomas Henry was all she had left. 

“Yes, if it hadn’t been for Thomas Henry, poor old Mrs. Mardles 
would have been quite alone in the world. She often thought of 
that, and she was always thankful about it, when, after a day of 
lonesomeness and toil, tea time came. It was a great comfort 
then that she could put two chairs at the table, one for herself and 
one for him. And when everything was at last all ready, when 
she had finally seated herself in her chair and Thomas Henry had 
climbed up into his, she really used to feel that times were not so 
very bad after all. 





To be sure Thomas Henry was not grown up; he was not even 
old enough to be of much use; but then it was a relief to have 
him in the house, It wasn’t half so bad as it would have been if 
there hadn’t been any Thomas Henry at all. 


Mrs. Mardles was not Thomas Henry’s own mother, you must 
understand; she only gave him ahome. Where he came from, 
and where his father and mother were, nobody ever knew. 

Thomas Henry had as good a disposition as most boys, better in 
fact than some, but he did make trouble now and then. He had 
one fault. Not but that Mrs. Mardles was patient witn it,as most 
mothers are with the faults of their children, but it must be con- 
fessed thatin one respect Thomas Henry tried his good friend 
and benefactor nota little. He did like tospend his evenings 
out. 

‘Tt won’t do at all.” Mrs. Mardles used to say, whenever she 
tried to reason with him about the matter, “it won’t do at all for 
you to be going out this way every evening. How do I know 
where you go? What do I know about your companions? Besides, 
I want you at home in the evening. That’s the time I feel lone- 
liest. When the wind’s blowing these stormy, snowy nights, 
rattling the window panes and howling up the chimney, I want 
you here. If you want to gad about the neighborhood, why don’t 
you go in the day time, when I am busy about my work and don’t 
need you.” 

Thomas Henry always listened very attentively to these lectures, 
but I am sorry to say he never heeded them. 

Didn’t he answer her? No. A gentlemanly boy would, but 
Thomas Henry wasn’t a gentlemauly boy. When the lecture was 
over he would generally turn around and walk off without saying 
a word, and in half an hour, before his mistress knew it, would 
have slipped out of the house. Then, when he came back at the 
end of the evening, cold perhaps, or wet, good Mrs. Mardles hadn’t 
the heart to punish him. Not she! As soon as she heard him 
coming, she would get him a comfortable place by the fire, forgot 
all about his disobedience, and that would be the end of it. 

But why didn’t she make him obey? Oh, she couldn’t She 
didn’t know how. Andif she had known how, I don’t believe 
she could have brought herself to doit. It would have been bet- 
ter for Thomas Henry if she could have, though, as you wi!l 
presently see. 

One night it was plain that a great snow storm was coming on. 
All day long the clouds were gathering. By the middle of the 
afternoon the flakes began to fall. When the evening paper came, 
and Mrs. Mardles had opened it, Old Probabilities told her that 
the snow storm was surely coming, and the New York dispatches 
gave warning that it was on the way. 

Mrs. Mardles laid down her paper and looked at Thomas Henry. 
He wassitting in his usual, after supper, place before the fire. 

He wasn’t reading. He was only looking into the flames. 

“ Thomas Henry,” she said, “do you hear that.” 
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It was the rising wind soughing in the chimney. 

“Come here,” she said to him, leading ‘the way to the window 
and raising the shade. ‘‘ Do you see that?” 

Thomas Henry reluctantly followed, and stood by her looking 
out into the darkness of the storm. The snow was beating against 
the window, and already lay in a considerable bank against the 
lower sash outside. 

“Tt’s a terrible night,” said Mrs. Mardles, looking the ycung 
scapegrace sternly in the eye. ‘“ Don’t you dare to go out to-night. 
Do you hear?” she continued, stamping her foot. “If you go out 
you shall stay out till morning. I'll notlet youin again. If you 
want to see the neighbors enough to go out sch a night as this, 
you can sleep with some of them all night. Don’t you come back 
here!” 


Half an hour later, when Mrs. Mardles laid by her paper and 


took off her spectacles, Thomas Henry was gone. 

Yes, he was certainly gone. There was his place by the fire 
empty. 

When nine o’clock came Mrs. Mardles prepared to shut up the 
house and go to bed. She went to the front door and looked out. 
The snow had ceased falling and the moon was struggling through 
the clouds, but the wind was blowing a gale and the air had grown 
colder and colder. 

It was a bitter night indeed ! 

Mrs. Mardles could see nowhere any sign of Thomas Henry, 
though it was light enough to have seen him if he had been com- 
ing. She called his name two or three times, but there was no 
answer. So at length she shut ths door, and braced herself to 
carry out her resolution, and went to bed. 

She had been asleep some time, when she was awakened by a 
sound. She quickly recognized it as Thomas Henry calling to be 
let in. The door, of course, was locked. Mrs. Mardles made no 
answer. 

“Ttold him I would not let him in,” she ssid to herself, “ and 
now I won’t. I’ve coaxed him long enough; I’ll give him a lesson. 
Perhaps it will cure him.” 

In a moment the runaway called again, louder than before, but 
Mrs. Mardles screwed up her resolution even tighter than ever. 

“*T said I wouldn’t, and I won't.” 

She comforted herself with the thought that Thomas Henry had 
a good warm coat on, and that he could easily go over to the next 
door neighbor’s, where he hid probably been spending the even- 
ing, and finish out the night. They were always glad to see him 
over there, and would understand his case when they heard him 
call, and would let him in. d 

“T don’t believe he'll give me any more trouble after this,” the 
good woman said self-comfortingly. 

Poor Thomas Henry, he never did. 

There were a few more calls and then all was still. 

Mrs. Mardles satisfied herself with the conviction that Thomas 
Henry had got tired trying to wake her up. and had gone back to 
the other house. And with this assurance she presently fell asleep. 

The next morring the man came as usual to shovel out her path, 
but the first thing Mrs. Mardles saw of him he was coming into 
the kitchen where she was getting breakfast with Thomas Henry 
in his arms. 

The poor cat was frozen stiff! 

Poor Mrs. Mardles! 





“ Marit please your honer,” exclaimed a juryman, *‘I am deaf 
in one ear.” “Then you may be excused, as it is necessary for a 
juror to hear both sides,” said the judge. 


KING ALFRED AND THE ORPHAN. 


Kine ALFRED was sitting one day in his palace, dispensing jus- 
tice, and surrounded by his barons, or thanes, as the nobles of the 
country were called in those days, when, as his eye glanced over 
the assembled group, he observed that the place of one faithful 
servant was vacant; and, in answer to his inquiries as to the-cause 
of the absence of the Earl of Holderness, the king was informed 
that the noble thane and his lady had both died some short time 
previous. Before the monarch could express his grief, his infor- 
mant, the warrior Wulph, proceeded to ask Alfred to confer on 
him the estates of Holderness (that part of Yorkshire lying between 
the mouth of the Humber and the German Ocean) as a reward for 
prowess in war. Iustantly, another noble, the wise Thuastan, 
spoke: 

* Nay, king, it would be more just to bestow them on me. For 
dost thou not remember how, when, at thy command, I crossed 
the sea, my wisdom was of more avail at the Danish Court than 
all the warlike skill and bravery of Wulph ?” 

At that moment a door at the far end of the room opened, and 
a pale, toil-worn woman entered, leadirg by the hand a lovely 
boy, whose flaxen hair, blue eyes, and fair complexion plainly 
showed his Saxon origin. With difficulty she pressed thruugh the 
throng of anxious and excited nobles, until she stood before the 
monarch himself. Then, bending low, she said: 

“Oh, gracious king, I ask that justice may be done to this boy 
the only child of the late Earl of Holderness and Lady Alice. He 
has no father now to defend him, no mother to care for him; but, 
orphaned and utterly friendless, he looks to thee for protection. 
His is the orphan’s claim—O king! regard it.” 

Here she was interrupted by one of the thanes, who angrily 

‘exclaimed : 
-~-» “ His-claim, forsooth! What! dost thou shimk, then, that our 
king needs the services of babes such as that? No. In these trou- 
bled times, when our Danish foes are threatening us on all sides, 
we want men with active bodies, stout arms, brave hearts. If the 
lands of Holderness be given to that child, even though he were 
the lawful heir, say what could he do to guard his country ?” 

The little fellow lifted his bright blue eyes tothe stern speaker, 
and replied: 

“ T would pray to God in heaven! ” 

The good King Alfred, than whom a nobler or better never sat 
on England’s throne, looked earnestly first at the upturned face of 
the boy, then upon his thanes, who were anxiously awaiting 
the royal decision, and, rising, said, slowly and solemnly: 

“The king will gladly give all praise and due reward to the faith- 


| ful thanes who have served him so well in times of need; but the 
| estates of Holderness must- be restored to this child, for they are his 


by birthright, and his claim—the orphan’s claim—is before all 
others His father is God, who reigns in heaven.” 





<--> 


LEY THE QUILL BE USED. 


A ciT1zEN of Lexington has in his possession a quill of a condor 
which has a history. It was given to Henry Clay in 1824, with 
an injunction never to cut it until he was elected President, when 
he was to write his first message with it. In case he was not 
elected, it was not to be cut until a “ constitutional President wrote 
a constitutional message for all the States.” After Mr. Clay’s 
death it was given to Millard Fillmore, but he was likewise un- 
able to use it. During the last campaign the owner determined 
to give it to Mr. Greeley should he be elected. The quill, which 
is_ still uncut, is over three feet ‘long, and as large around as a 





man’s thumb. 
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LAURA BRIDGEMAN. 


DR. HOWE'S SUCCESSFUL EFFORTS TO EDUCATE HER, 


THE Boston Traveller of the 14th instant hag the following in- 
teresting statement concerning Miss Laura Bridgeman: 

“In a village in the mountains of New Hampshire the late Dr. 
Samuei G. Howe found the subject of this sketch, then six years 
old, blind, deaf and dumb, and nearly destitute of the sense of 
taste, scarlet fever having deprived her of these gifts. She was 
thus excluded from ail the beauties of God in nature, and seeme] 
little better than a piece of marble chiselled in human form, and 
that form containing a flickering spark of and immortal soul. Her 
father was a well-to-do farmer, and her mother a woman of much 
intelligence, who gladly consented to place her little daughter iu 
care of Dr. Howe. Accordingly she was brought to Boston, and a 
process of instruction immediately commenced, She was first 
taught to use her hands and to acquire a command of her muscles 
and limbs, and afterward, by means of a pen and pin, to distin- 
guish two articles by arbitrary signs. Then from monosyllables 
she learned all the letters of the alphabet, and how to arrange 
them to represents objects. She soon acquired a knowledge of 
numerals, punctuation, &c..and then she gained the power of 


expressing thoughts, names of things, &c. The next process 


taught her was to recognize the same signs in embossed type. | 


She worked with great eagerness, thus rewarding the watchful 
care of her devoted teacher. 

‘Miss Bridgeman is now in her forty-six year, and between her 
home and the Perkins Institution she has passed her time thus far. 
She is tall, slight, graceful in form and motion, wears green bands 
across her eyes, is very demonstrative, and her face at times radi- 
ates with emotion. She dresses with great care—more to please 
her friends than herself—and takes pride in showing her gold 
watch and other feminine ornamentations. She is quite expert in 7 
crotcheting and plain needle-work, and takes much delight in 
assisting one of the teachersin the sewing department. A few 
days ago she was at work with perhaps a dozen of the pupils, 
turning the hems of napkins, and threading needles with her fin- 
gers and teeth. She exhibited some of her hemming with as 
much pride as a soldier bearing a trophy from a battle-fielC. A 
lady, on the occasion referred to, made a purchase from her of a 
crochet mat, and with clear articulation Miss Bridgeman repeated 
the word ‘money’ twice. She can utter intelligibly the name of 
a teacher, and such words as baby, &c. She forms words with a 
lead pencil, by the aid of a French writing board. This latter 
article has grooved lines about an eighth of an inch deep, an inch 
or so apart, running transversely across the pasteboard. She 
takes her paper and presses it into the grooves, thus making de- 
pressions which can be felt by the pencil point, and when slightly 
pressed leaves a letter mark. In furnishing her autograph she 
writes above her name a Scripture text. She on being asked if 
she realized the meaning of the quotation, ‘The Lord is my Shep- 
herd,’ replied, ‘fully. On learning that her questioner had been 
a Sabbath-school teacher for eighteen years, she clasped her hand 
with delight and made an attempt, ina rapturous manner, to 
speak, giving forth a lurid-like sound. Miss Bridgeman, after the 
death of her father, was selfishly deprived of the little property he 
left for herself and her mother, and she continues to earn‘a little 
money by the use of her needle. She, however, possesses the 
interest of a bequest of $2,000 from the Loring fund. Yesterday 
this lady was feeling acutely the death of the noble man who 
brought. out her imprisoned spirit from chaos. She is a living 


monument of his devotion, patience, hope, waiting, watching, and 





The 


giving of eyes to the blind, and language to the dumb lips. 





Emperor of Prussia sent Dr. Howe a gold medal for his marvelous 
achievement in educating Laura Bridgeman. ‘The attention of the 
European world was first drawn to Miss Bridgeman’s most extra- 
ordinary case through Charles Dickens’ Notes, in which a very full 
account was given, anda deserved eulogism passed upon Dr. 
Howe.” 
aca _————_— <> ——- —_——— 
NEW YORK NEWSBOYS. 

At the junction of Broadway and Sixth avenue, New York, 
hundreds of newsboys gather every afternoon at five o’clock. For 
at that hour every day a two-wheeled wagon comes flying up 
Broadway with the Evening News. These gamins, sharp of face 
and nimble of foot, are awaiting its arrival, to receive the evening 
papers. A correspondent thus describes them : 

“Several little cripples are amoug the crowd, for as one boy 
says, ‘Hi, there’s Shorty. Shorty sold out last night before six. 
Give us a string; see if I don’t tie my leg up; ’tain’t good for the 
paper trade to be too healthy.’” But harshas are the expressions, 
and almost heartless the way the sound boys get the cripple’s 
crutches and go lame in a variety of styles, wait till the up-town 
delivery pelts around the corner. Regardless of the wheels, they 
pile, pitch and hurl themselves up and on the wagon, but they 
boost the cripple; they fight an opening for the weak one, and they 
drag his papers over surrounding heads, and the crutches are fly- 
ing down the street with the Hvening News before one of the 
straight-limbed boys are off on a similar duty. 

The correspondent, in company with Mr. Macabe, the actor, 
stopped tosee thecrowd. The usual crutch act was in progression. 
Mr. Macabe said it waslike the cruelty of city boys. The correspon- 
dent replied : 

“‘ Now, these gamins are waiting with their few pennies to buy 
4he papers for their evening business. Their penwics are more 
than dollars to men, but if you appealed to them for assistance 
you'd find a readier respouse than from one hundred prosperous 
men,” 

The jovial Macabe snatched at the suggestion. In one instant 
his collar was turned up, his soft hat knocked back. The slouched 
cut of English clothes assisted his endeavor to look like a distressed 
man, and utterly shabby and abject, he pressed in among them, 
and in a doeful voice began: 

“T’ve got four children about your size—boys—that I’m going 
to try to get to to-morrow. I’ve been in this country a long time, 
and I long to get a home. I’ve had a poor dinner to-day, and if 
you could any of you help a hungry man, I'd be very grateful to 
you.” 

The woe-begone face and voice did more than the oration ; but 
twenty-five outstretched hands held the little coppers so dear to 
those boys, and I don’t believe the warm-hearted Macabe expe- 
rienced a more delightful sensation when he thanked those boys 
and told them that is was to try them, and ended by buying the 
whole wagon-load of papers, and leaving an interested policeman 
to divide them equally among the benevolent gamins.— Youth's 
Companion. 

en 9 

A Dear-Mure Lapy Rossep AND Lert DestITUTE.—A young 
lady named Laura Douglass, late in the Ohio Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitution, t Columbus, arrived here last night in a destitute condi- 
tion, having been robbed of her satchel and money on the train, 
and she is now at police headquarters. She comes in quest of her 
brother, Charles Douglass, a young man about 24 years of age, 
who was, a few years ago, engaged in a store here as a clerk, and 
who, she thinks, is still in this city.—Star, Feb. 1, 1876. 
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WE want copies of Toe SmenT Wortp for September 1, 1875, 
for each of which we will pay a liberal price. 





THE DEAF AND DUMB AND THE CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


THE opening of the Centennial Exhibition will soon take place 
and yet, although it is not possible to take up a newspaper with- 
out seeing allusions to it, some people seem not to realize that the 
time for it is drawing near so rapidly. 

Some months ago the Executive Committee of American In- 
structors of the deaf ‘and dumb issued a circular, copies of -which* 
were sent to all persons interested, suggesting certain steps which 
would lead to a complete and creditable exhibition at the Centen- 
nial of what has been accomplished in this country in the ednca- 
tion of the deaf and dumb. In the last number of The Annals, 
the editor, who is a member of the Executive Committee, says, 
‘“‘many of the Institution have not responded to the Centennial 
Circular.” 

Various appeals have been made in one or another of the deaf- 
mute papers and numerous suggestions have been offered as to 
what might be done in the way of a Centennial Convention of the 
deaf and dumb, and the part deaf-mutes might take, individually 
and collectively, in the exhibition. But, as yet, no definite action 
leading to what is universally admitted as a desirable result seems 
to have been taken. 

There is yet time. Surely those who can and should take the 
first steps do vot need to be told what these steps should be. 

In looking over the report of President Gallaudet as Commis- 
sioner from the American Government to the Vienna Exhibition, 
which is published in the last number of Zhe Annals, one cannot 
but wonder that the deaf-mute Institutions of Europe and the 
deaf-mutes themselves shvuld have let slip so favorable an oppor- 
tunity to aid each other and the world in general by an exhibition, 
which should be a fair showing of what had been accomplished in 
their education and amelioration. 

President Gallaudet says: ‘‘Of the hundreds of Institution in 
Europe, but five contributed anything.” Surely we desire a more 
creditable showing for our exhibition than that. The contributions 
from this country to the Vienna Exhibition were so generous that 
President Gallaudet speaks of them as in “‘ marked contrast to the 
meagre presentations from the schools of Europe.” And in con- 


| effect for good may result from the presence at Vienna of the Eu- 


ropean contributions, he says: “We may, however, be permitted 
to express the hope that the record of what has been done in the 
United States, may be allowed to exert such an influence as shall 
serve to stimulate effort in behalf of this important educational 
interest in countries where much less has been accomplished, 
relatively, than in our own land.” 

If we could do so well by a foreign Exhibition, every feeling of 
pride and patriotism would lead us to do more for our own, If 
we dare make such a comparison and express such a hope, we dare 
not let those nations which we presume to commisserate and con- 
sider inferior to ourselves, come to our exhibition and find that we 
have accomplished no more in the way of contributing than 
they. 

Then let something be done at once. If there is to be a con- 
vention, let steps be taken immediately, so that it shall not be half 
a failure through want of time to make the necessary arrangements 
and preparations. Let all Institutions and all individuals make 
haste to contribute what they can, and do what may be in their 
power. Then we sha!l have no reason to fear comparison with 
the Vienna Exhibition or any other, and our boasted superiority 
will have an added force and bea greater rebuke. 


—_-o 


A CARD. 





To the members of the Deaf-mute Society of Chicagu: 

I HAVE read with pleasure a copy of the resolutions passed De- 
cember 15, 1875, by your Socicty, thanking me for sevices, etc. IfI 
have in ‘any way been the humble instrument in promoting the 
interests or welfare of our Society while acting as its chief officer, 
Zam “amply-and fully repaid by this farewell agt you have seen 
fit, as a body, to pass, and have spread upon its records. Feeling 
that 1am not wholly worthy of the high compliment you have 
bestowed upon me, J shall remember, however, with a grateful 
memory your parting token. I embrace this opportunity to thank 
the members, each and all, for the courtesy shown and kindness 
extended me during my official cares. I trust the Society may be 
blessed with a greater degree of growth in the future than in the 
past and that it may exert a powerful influence for good on all 
coming within its reach. I hope your second anniversary, which 
occasion is on the 18th instant, will be favored with wise councils 
and pleasing association. Wishing you a pleasant re-union of 
your society this year and many returns, 

Respectfully yours, MRS. J M. RAFFINGTON, 
First President of the Deaf-Mute Society of Chicago. 
Detroit, Michigan, Jan: 14, 1876. 





[CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


FROM NEW YORK. 


TERE has appeared in this city for sale a pamphlet entitled, 
“The Adventures of a Deaf-mute,” published by William B. 
Swett, a deaf-mute, of Marblehead, Massachusetts. The profits 
of the last edition goes to the publisher who has been disabled 
entirely from any work whatever, besides losing the sight of 
one eye, and being in danger of losing the other. All deaf-mutes 
who can afford it should buy one or more copies of this pamphlet, 
as it would be aiding a fellow deaf-mute, who is now in great 
distress. Oopies can be procured at most bookstores aad also by 
mail by addressing W. B. Swett, Marblehead, Massachusetts. 





cluding the report, after saying that it is difficult to say what 
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On the last Thursday evening in 1875, a debate took place 
before the Manhattan Literary Association on the following ques- 
tion: “Which is the most profitable in this country farming or 
manufacturing?” Messrs. McClelland and Campbell held that 
farming was, while Messrs. McGuire and Brown asserted that 
manufacturing was. After a short but lively debate in which 
both sides were supported by volunteers, it was decided by eight 
against seven votes that farming was the most profitable. 

On the 20th instant Mr. Charles W. Van Tassal is expected 
to lecture before the Association, and on the 27th instant a debate 
will take place between the Sunnyside Club represented by Messrs. 
Bond and Godfrey, and the Manhattan Literary Association rep- 
resented by Messrs. W. O. Fitzgerald and 8S. W. McClelland, 
with Mr. J. Witschief as substitute, Itis hoped that upon both of 
these occasions the deaf-mutes of both sexes in this city will 
attend in force. 

Report says that Mr. Sol. Schloss, a deaf-mute of this city, 
who is, or was, Vice President of the Sunnyside Club, has suc- 
ceeded, through political influence, in obtaining a good paying 
situation in the Post Office. 

In consequence of the prevalence of typhoid and other fevers 
at the Institutioa, most of the pupils who live in this city or 
vicinity, have been allowed to remain at their homes since the 
Christmas holidays, and on Sunday help greatly to increase the 
size of the audience at St. Ann’s Church, for most of them regu- 
larly attend the services for deaf-mutes, 

On the tenth instant a concert was held at Steinway’s Hall 
under the auspices and benefit of “The National Home for the 
Aged and Infirm Deaf-mutes.” The entertainment was under the 
management of some speaking gentlemen, friends of Rev. Dr. 
Gallaudet, who have taken an interest in his christian works 
and try to make fig dabors as light as possible. Financially 
speaking, lam: afraid it did not prove such a “Big Bonanza ” for 
the Home as was expected. Although the hall was crowded with 
a large and fashionable audience all had been admitted free of 
charge. The exercises for the most part consisted of singing, but 
during the intermission, while a collection was being taken up, 
Miss Florence H. Jones, a handsome deaf-mute young lady, de- 
livered in graceful sigus part of a poem, which at the finish was 
loudly applauded. : 

The party which was to have been tendered Mrs. Fred. Strat- 
ton on the 81st instant, has been indefinitely postponed. 

New York, Jan. 18, 1876. CASSIRELAUNUS, 





To the Editor of Toe Sttent Wor zp: 


"A meeTiNG of the Alumni of the Deaf-Mute College was held 
at the Arlington Hotel, in Washington, in June, 1878. A com- 
mittee was appointed to call another meeting at some future 
time, but, as yet, no other meeting has been held. We would 
suggest that the coming summer will be a suitable time for the 
Alumui to meet again. Doubtless almost all of the graduates will 
visit the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, and there area 
few who would not gladly go a little out of their way in order to 
visit their alma-mater, and meet their fellow-graduates. With 
regard to the time, we believe that the last of June, when the col- 
lege term closes, will be the most appropriate. Those who yrad- 
uate there can attend the reunion without the trouble and expense 
of returning to Washington. Also, those of the graduates who 
desire to be in Philadelphia on the Fourth of July, will. have time 
to get there after attending the ‘reunion, while those who do not 
wish to endure the inconveniences resulting from the vast crowds 
sure to do in Philadelphia on the Fourth can go earlier and stop 





at Washington on their way home. Who will second our motion 
for a meeting of the Alumni next June ? 

A word about the Centennial Exhibition:—Very many of the 
mutes who attend will be strangers in the city, and will need a 
good guide to show them around. Will not some intelligent mute 
residing in Philadelphia make himself perfectly familiar with the 
Exhibition grounds, and the places where the different countries 


| exhibit their products, thus fitting himself fora guide for his fel- 


low-mutes? Let the proper person do this, and inform the public 
where he may be found, then let him demand suitable compensa- 
tion for his labor, and he will benefit both himself, and those who 
may need his services, 

If the managers of the Pennsylvania Institiution were to keep 
it open for the accommodation of the mutes attending the Ex- 
hibition, charging them enough to cover all expenses incurred, it 
would afford them opportunities for social meetings and inter- 
course, which it would otherwise be impossible for them to secure. 

Minnesota, January, 1876. D. Hake. 
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PERSONAL. 


WE wouldremind our readers that we are wholly dependent upon 
their good nature and courtesy forthe mattercontainedin the Person- 
al Department. It does not take long to write and send a short item 
for this department, yet the shortest item about an old school-mate or 
friend may be of more value than all the rest of the paper toany oneof 
our readers. Weask,therefore, that each andevery oneof our readers 
willconsider himself or herself one of the editors of the Personal 
Column,and send any thing, no matter how little, which maybe of 
interest. 

BELFast, MAINE, January, 24, 1876. 
Dear Stnent Wortp: 
I sEND you two or three items which may be put in your 
paper. 
#47 ix oldest living person in the State of New Hfmpshire is, 
probably, Miss Brrsey Carr, a deaf-mute, at the Sullivan 


County farm, who completed her 105th year, December last. 


Mr. JosepH Sanacer, of Westboro, Massachusetts, the faithful 
Treasurer of the New England Gallaudet Association of Deaf- 
mutes, owns a fine farm of thirty acres, which he most of the 
time carries on alone. His cattle consists of .three sleeky milch 
cows, and a good horse. He and his wife were both graduates 
from the American Asylum. 


Last week a man dressed in an Indian costume, with a huge 
handbill fastened on his breast and back, walked up and down 
the streets in Belfast, Maine, distributing small handbills. He 
proved to be a deaf-mute. Le is employed by a patent-button 
agent, who negotiates in stores in the meantime. He says he 
commenced this pursuit three week ago, and the agent proposes 
to take him with him travelling through the diflerent cities in this 
country. His name is Ropert P. Jones, and he was graduated 
from the American Asylum in 1845. 

CHARLES A. BROWN. 





Tue Literary Association of the Philadelphia Deaf Mute Mission 
have asked the manager of the Deaf and Dumh Institution to throw 
open their building during a portion of the summer’s vacation, in 
order that many of the mutes, who are coming to the Centennial, 
may have a place to lodge. The importance of an affirmative re- 
sponse is the more urgent on account of a number coming here 
from other loéalities to witness a sight never before, we helieve, 
seen in this country, the ordination of Mr. Henry Winter Syle, A. 
M., a semi-mute, as a minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 





—Sunday ( Phila.) Repnblic. 
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4 DEAF-MUTE’S PRAYER. 

Tas Norwich Bulletin Mystic correspondent says: “A beauti- 
ful incident is related to us which occurred only a few days ago 
in the Home school to teach mutes articulation and lip reading 
at Mystic River. Miss P., an interesting graduate of one of the 
oldest Institutions for the education of deaf-mutes, having a 
desire to learn to speak and to read the lips of her speaking 
friends, was recommended by her old principal to try Mr. Whip- 
ple’s school, and she entered it lastterm. She made rapid progress 
and was much aided by the natural alphabet, the invention of 
her new teacher. This alphabet curiously suggests sound, or 
the right position of the organs to utter sound, as well as form; 
and whenever a mute pupil can read and write it, he or she can 
generally give any of the forty sounds of our difficult language 
with great precision and discrimination, and often with remark- 
able correctness. This young lady, filled with enthusiasm at 
every step, mastered the alphabet with little difficulty, one day 
came to her teacher with something written on her slate, which 
she asked him to correct, her mind being agitated with emotion. 
It proved to be the Lord’s Frayer, put in the language of articu- 
lation. Perceiving her agitation the teacher could scarcely restrain 
his own tears as he corrected ‘the few unimportant errors of pro- 
nunciation and delicately returned it. The next morning the lady 
came exultingly to her teacher, exclaiming, ‘I prayed last night 
fur the first time in my life with my voice,’ and neither of them 
could restrain their emotions. He ventured to ask her if she had 
never prayed before. ‘Oh, yes; I have thought my prayers, but I 
never spoke them before.’ ‘My lips shall praise Thee, O God. 
‘ Attend the voice of my prayer,’ ‘ Attend the voice of my suppli- 

cations, O Lord.’ The earnestness and satisfactions of the devout 
mute, who now realized one of the bright dreams of her life, 
admitted no question, and called for uo Proot, if she was son nethin 
os literalistne Hbraniterpreratione” —- 

Harp To eccowediteey years since a minister, in his 
travels, put up for the night with a man who was supposed to 
possess but little of what people call “‘commoa sense.” Just as 
he was about to retire for rest, the man said to the minister: 

“Tell me, sir, what three words in the English language is 
most difficult to pronounce?” 

“T don’t know that I can,” was the reply. 

“Well,” said the man, “{ will give you till morniug to answer 
me.” 

The minister thought no more of the question till it was pro- 
posed to him again in the morning, when he carelessly had not 
thought of it. 

“ Then,” said the man, “I will tell you the most difficult words 
to pronounce. They are—I am wrong.” 
oa 


A BEAR KILLED BY A BOY. 


On Sunday week a deaf and dumb boy named Moore, resid- 
ing near Altoona, Penn., killed a bear while roaming in the 
woods near his father’s house. The boy observed a movement 
at the mouth of a cave. Approaching, an object resembling a 
bear became visible. He cautiously proceeded in the direction 
of the cave with an axe which he had in his possession, and 
selected a position where he could deal the animal a blow as 
he emerged from the opening. When the coveted opportunity 
presented itself the boy raised the weapon and plunged i: into 
the head of the bear, repeating the operation several times. He 


M 
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soon had the satisfaction of seeing the animal falling prostrate 





UNPLEASANT PASSENGERS. 


Tur Messager Du Midi states that a merchant vessel arrived 
at Marseilles lately, laden with sugar, from Batavia. While in 
the act of unloading, the workmen suddenly left their ‘ask, and 
rushing up to the desk, gasped out inarticulate words. Ameng 
the! hampers they had found three immense lva-constrictors. 
These reptiles seemed to wake from a state of lethargy, and ad- 
vanced towards the terrified men, who had only just time to 
hoist themselves on deck and close the hatches. The captain 
was, of course, obliged to suspend the operation of unloading aad 
to look for the means of getting rid of these strange passengers. 
Two pigeons were poisoned with strychnine and dropped into 
the hold. They were devoured at once, but only two of the 
serpent died. The third reptile has not been seen again, and it 
is with the greatest trouble that the captain can get men to 
assist him in unloading the ship. 

——_—___—__~» 2 - 

WasHIne-pays in the olden times were few and tar between, 
as were the articles which required washing. ‘The assistance of 
the dyer was much oftener called in than that of the laundress. 
During the middle ages, a linen shirt was a rarety, and a matter 
of congratulation to its possesor. Under-clothes were worn only 
by a limited few, the wealthy people wearing velvets, tafleta, 
and rich silks next to their bodies. Night-dresses, as now used 
bad no existence in those days; indeed the people oftener slept 
without any clothes on at all. Anne Boleyn’s night-dresses are 
described as having been made of black satin and velvet, while 
Queen Elizabeth’s were of black velvet, lined with fur. Later 
these night-dresses were called night-veils. Shirts were also made 
of colored silks, as were night-caps, and other articles now com- 
posed only of washing materials, which fashion nade the laundress’ 
duty an exceedingly light ‘one. . 

phniiabinwoncees) ec 3 

A younG man in Chicago was recently found dead in his bed, 
and the supposition was that he had committed snicide by poi-. 
soning, but upon analyzing the contents of his stomach, nothing 
but the following was found init: Pickles, pound cake, lemon- 
ade, cold turkey, beer, fried oysters, cold punch, ham sandwich, 
sponge cake, beet tea, mince pie, champagne, lobster, game pie, 
fruit cake, tea, chicken salad, whiskey, coffee, bologna sausage, 
port, cheese, sardines, and sherry. The jury returned a verdict 
of “Died through the visitation of friends.” 
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INSTITUTION NEWS. 
MINNESOTA, 

THE report for the yearof 1875is justout. All of the departments 
of the Inststution are in a prosperous condition. During the year 110 
pupils were under instruction—72 boys and 38 girls. The statement of 
work donein the shop is most creditable both tothe pupils and to 
those who have charge of them. During the year eleven boys in the 
cooper shop made 3773 barrels; thirteen boysin the shoe-shop made 
246 pairs of sboes and 293 pairs of boots, besides dving much repairing; 
twelve boys and four girls in the tailor shop, in addition to repairing 
done, made 18 full suits of clothes and 808 pairs of overalls and jackets, 
and the girlsin the general sewing room performed a large amount 
of household and fancy work. The cooper shop, as usual, more than 
paid its way, while in the tailor and shoe shops, although they were 
both started with the past year, the expenses but slightly exceeded 
the iucome. An appropriation of $38,000 is asked for to continue the 
work on the main centre building the coming year. 

The teachers have arranged a@ sort of reading table in their parlor in 
the south wing, where the periodicals taken by each are left for the 
perusal of ali, The list includes the Galazy, Scribner's and Harper’s 
Magazinss, the New York Daiiy Times, Chicago Daily Tribune, St. Paul 
Daily Pioneer Press, the New York Sem-weekly Tribune, The Indepen- 
dent, The Annals, THE SILENT WORLD, Deaf-mute's Journal, Bangor 
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at his feet. 


He weighed 220 pounds. 


Courier and Ohio Farmer. 
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Drawing has been introduced into the entire school, and promises 
to be a useful and valuable addition to the acquirements of the pupils, 
Drawing lessons alternate daiiy with practice in penmanship. 


January, 1876. D. H.C. 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


Riz has been two years upon Jackson’s Life, Vol. I,and hopefully 
contemplates, all things being equal, finishing Vol. [I, by 1879. 


A DISCONSOLATE student posted the following on the College bulletin: 
“If any student has by mistake received a shirt (cotton) belonging to 
the undersigned, he will confer a great favor by returning the same 
without delay.” GOSHORN. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the‘ Lit.’’ Society was held on Friday after- 
noon, January 14, 1876, and following gentleman were elected for the 
ensuing term: President, 'T. M. Teegarden, '76; Vice-President, D. W. 
George, '76; Secretary, F. R. Gray,'78; Treasurer, W.G. Jones, ’76 , 
Librorian, J. W. Michaels, ’79; Critic, D. A. Simpson, ’78. 


Tux College boys use this means of offering the most sincere 
thanks to Mr.and Mrs. Bryant for the courteous and cordial manner in 
which they entertained them New Year’s Evening. The genial, home- 
like prevalence brought vividly to memory many similar scenes— 
scenes endeared to some, at least, because they areof “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” 


A MAGIC LANTERN exhibition was given in the Chapel Hall, on the 
l4th instant. It had never before been tried and the exhibition was, 
therefore, a sort of an experiment, which proved a complete success. 
The views were very clearly presented. As we understand it, the lan- 
tern is one of the very best ever manufactured on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


MR. ALGERNON BRYANT recently surprised and delighted the mem- 
bers of the Reading Club with 4, New Year’s present in the shape of a 
large and handsome picture-frame containing beautiful colored en- 
gravings of the magnificent Centennial Buildings, now in progress of 
erection in Philadelphia The present now adorns the walls of the 
Reading Room and adds much toits attractiveness, The members 
are thankful to Mr. Bryant for this evidence of his thoughtfulness of 
them, and wish him a long line of happy New Years. . 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
An ulster overcoat covers a multitude of sins. 
“Centenniadelphia” is the latest name for the Quaker City. 


Here and there the sin of naming new babies “Centennial” is being 
committed: 


A widow has just died in Rome and left a quarter of a million dollars 
in cash to the Pope. ‘ 


Adeer chased by hounds went through a woodshed, clapboards and 
all, near Amsterdam, New York, last week. 


The keel of a new tugboat which was recently laid in San Francisco, 
was composed of one stick of timber 140 feet long. ‘ 


Francis Murtagh has been arrested in Holliston, Mass., for stealing 
askull. He took it from a vault while he was drunk. 


A girlin Medina, Ohio, has a head just the size of Daniel Webster’s, 
or three inches larger in circumference than the average of men. 


Wonders will never cease. The other day we heard that a horse was 
turned intoastable! And this in the boasted nineteenth century. 


One hundred and fifty-four pounds is the average adult human 
weight, and of this one hundred and sixteen pounds are pure water. 


There is genuineness in the conversion of a young woman in Troy. 
She advertises for the owner of @ watch that she found fourteen years 


ago. 

A girl, one of a bridal party of tourists, was recently blown off the 
highest cliff of the Giant's Causeway,in Ireland, and, of course, in- 
stantly killed. , 


A letter was received at the Norwich (Conn.) Post Office several days 
before Christmas, addressed in achild‘s hand, to “Santa Claus.“ It 
was held for postage. 


A citizen of Sommerville, Mass., was surprised by the delivery of a 
coffin at his house; and later a hearse and eight carriages came. It 
was the joke ofa lunatic. 





'A Cheslea policeman, having an occasion to arrest three drunken 
fellows, caught one and handcuffed him to a lamppost, while he pur- 
sued and captured the other two. 


A colored labor union at Camden, Arkansas, fixed the price of pick- 
ing cotton atadollara hundred and board, and severely thrashed 
several members for working cheaper. 


“Ma.” observed Blobb‘s little child reflectively, the other night as 
the first stars came one out, “don‘t you think when those stars twin= 
kle that way they must tickle the angel's feet ?"* 


“IT thought you said your head ached five minutes ago,“ said a 
mother, when George asked for more candy. “SoI did," said George, 
‘“‘and I suppose it does now, only I can‘t feel it.“ 


<The London Home for Lost Dogs has kennels for four hundred. The 
police send all stray dogs there, and they are kept three days awaiting 
owners, after which they are either sold or killed. 


The startling announcement is made that during the present year 
New York City is to be destroyed by an earthquake, and the rest of 
the world is at the same time to be fearfully shocked. 


A young lady in Minnesota boasts of having ten grown-up brothers 
to watch over her, but a Norristown girl prefers to have only one 
brother to watch over her—provided heis the brother of some other 
girl. 


Prof. Toury, of Baltimore, bought samples of the kerosene sold in 
the stores,and found ty experiment that more than halfof the stuff 
was very dangerous, giving off inflammable vapors at a very low 
temperature. 


An ingenious thief at Ccuncil Bluffs, lowa, has been detected in th @ 
act of catching his neighbors‘ chickens by baiting a fishinghaok with 
corn, attaching it to astrong line,and pulling through a fence the 
fowls which swallowed the bait. 


J. M. Hutchings, of Yosemite, has discovered in the head waters of 
Kern river, 10,509 feet above the level of the sea,a new and beautiful 
fish, which he named the “golden trout." Its color is like that of the 

old fish, but richer and dotted with black spots a,quarter.of an inch 
A astcter, and with a black band along ¥s sides, aa r 
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A hundred years ago four newspapers were published in New York 
the Royal Gazetteer, organ of the British authorities, the Mercury 
the Constitutional Gazette, and the New York Journal, the organ 0: 
the Sons of Liberty, published by John Holt, who atone time was 
compelled to take groceries and other goods in exchange for his 
paper. 


“What am I made of?“ asked a little girl fresh from her Sunday 
school lesson, as she essayed to show off her knowledge to a younger 
sister. ‘I don't know,‘ was the honest answer. ‘‘What does mamma 
Sweep up from the floor?“ was the first speaker's next trialin the 
Socratiac method. “Pins, needles, and hairpins!‘ was the prompt 
but unexpected response. 


A little school girl asked her teacher what was meant by “ Mrs, 
Grundy.” Tne teacher replied that it meant “the world.” Some 
days afterward the teacher asked the geography classto which this 
little “ bud of promise”’ belonged, “‘What isa zone?”’ Aftersome hesi- 
tation this little girl brightened up and replied, “I know; it’sa belt 
around Mrs, Grundy’s waist.” 


The Cumberland Valley Railroad will next summer run commo- 
dious passenger cars to the Centennial grounds, in which the seats 
will be numbered, covered, and locked, and a key given each passen- 
ger who purchases a tikcet, to which is attached a check corresponding 
tothe seat he occupies, When the excursion reaches Philadelphia, 
he can lock up within the enclosure which contains his seat, any food 
of clothing necessary to his comfort, and if he does not choose to put 
up at a hotel, can have hisown private apartments in the car which 
takes him to the Centennial Buildings. 


A miracle has been wrought by nature in the village of Woonsocket 
Rhode Island. Frederick Luke suddenly became mute twenty years 
ago, when he was still a youth. He rapidly ‘fell into decline, and the 
physicians only gave him afew months to live. He, however, lin- 
gered on from yearto year,and since 1872 a gradual improvement in 
his health became perceptible. A few days ago he joyfuliy came to 
his mother and articulated some words, instead of speaking in signs 
to her as he had done fortwenty years. His power ofspeech is rapidly 
gaining, and some of the most distinguished physicians of Rhode Is- 
land are about to investigate this remarkable case, 
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“ANDREW SAKS, . B. KATZENSTEIN 


O VER-COATS, 
DRESS .& BUSINESS SUITS, 
AND y 
Gentlemen’s 
Furnishings. 


FALL AND 


WINTER 
STOocK . 


Aro W OPEN 
READY MABE AND 
Tarvortinc DEPARTMENTS 


Fuliy Stocked. 


A. SAKS & CO., 
816 SEVENTH STREET. 
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MERCHANT TAILORS, 


CORNER OF NINTH ANDDSTREETSN. W. 
Have just received afine assorted line of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GOODS 
For fall and winter, which they are pre- 
pared to make up in the latest style. 





Any person suffering from the above disease 
is requested’to address Dr. PRICE, and a trial 


bottle of medicine will jbe forwarded; by 
Express, 


FREE! 


The only cost being the Express charges, 
which, owing to my large business, are small. 
Dr. Price has made the treatment of 


FITS OR EPILEPSY 

a study for years, and he will warrant a cure 
by the use of his remedy. 

Do not fail to send for a trial bottle; it costs 
nothing, and he 

WILL CURE YOU 

no matter of how long ayo your case may 
be * how many other remedies may have 

ile 


Circulars and testimonials sent with 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE. 


Be particular to give your Express, as well 
as your Post Office direction, and 
Address, 


Dr. Chas. T. Price, 


67 William Stteet, New York. 





ADVERTISING RATES, 





Fr, GREGORY, | 
3 DEALER IN 


STOVES, RANGES, HEATERS, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 
IINAND SHBEI-IRON WARZS, 


ROOFING. GUTTERING 
AND SPOUTING 


436 Ninth Street, N, W. 


WASHINGTON, D, C. 





REPAIRS FOR ALL KINDS OF STOVES AND 
JRANGES. 


RUNKS, _ TRUNKS, 





WHIPS, NESS, SADDLERY, 
SATCH POCKET BOOKS, 


TRAVELLING BAGS, 
SHAW LSTRAPS, 
&e., &e., &e. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED 
STOCK 
IN 


WASHINGTON, 
AT THE 


Practical Manufactory 
Jas. S. Topham & Co., 


425 Seventh St., adjoining Odd Fellow’s Hall. 


Bild. gail 


By all the mostcelebrated makers at VERY 
LOW PRICES.” 

PHLRY, 
; of tb finest quality. 
SILV ARE, 
Of the latest desivms and most unique work- 


manship. : 
PLATED WARE, 


New and elegant patterns of VERY SU- 
PERIOR QUALITY. 


Clocks & Bronzes, 


Fancy Goods, etc., designed for 
Wedding Presents. 
M. W. GALT, BRO., & CO., 


Jewellers, 1107 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
fF, FREUND’S 


LADIES’ 


National Confectionery, 
D 11Ganp I[cr-cREAM SaLoon, 


520 Tenth street. 


DP. C., 
















Special attention to the wants of my pa- 
trons, and rfect satisfaction guaranteed. 
Please reportimmediately any inattention on 
the part of the waiters. 


VV ABREN CHOATE & CO., 
HOLIDAY GOODS. 


MAGNIFICENT STOCK. 
COMPLETE ASSORIMENT. 
WARREN CHOATE & CO., 


Booksellers & Stationers. 








lin. 2in, 3in. ‘Yeol. leol. 
1 time ... 0 75 1 50 2 25 3 00 5 00 
1 month 1 2 2 00 8 58 5 00 8 00 
8 times... 1 75 3 00 42 700 1200 
2 m0s...... 00 3 50 5 00 800 1400 
5 times... 2 25 400 » 575 900 16 00 
mué...... 2 4 50 650 1000 1800 
7 times....2.75 5 00 72% 1200 2100 
4 mos......3 00 5 50 800 14400 2400 
9 times... 3 25 6 00 87 150 8 
08......3 50 = 6 50 92 1700 30 
11 times... 3 74 70 100 1900 3820 
6 mos......4 00 750 1075 200 3 
ss 5 900 1300 230 4 
3 * 70 1050 1600 38000 650 





POND’S EXTRACT 
The People’s Remedy for Internal 
& External Use. 


POND’S EXTRACT CURES 


PILEs, blind and bleeding; INFLAMMATIONS 
and ULCERATIONS; HEMORRHAGE from any 
orgau—Nose, Gums, Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, &c; CONGESTIONS, ENLARGEMENTS. 
POND'S EXTRAC?’? INVALUABLE 

For DYSENTERY and RHEUMATISM; Inflamma- 
tion of Eyges and EYELIps ; Inflammation of 
OVARIES: Vaginal LEUCORRHEA; VARICOSE 
VEINS; Sore NIPPLES. 

POND’S EXTRACT forsale by all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
Physicians, anc everybody who has ever used 





it. 

PAMPHLET containing History and Uses 
mailed free on application, if not found at 
your Druggist’s 


POND’S EXTRACT C0., 


NEW YORK and LONDON. 


TASTELESS 
MEDICINES. 


.A prominent New York physician lately 
complained to DUNDAS & CO. about their 
SANDALWOOD OIL CAPSULES, Stating that 
sometimes they cured miraculously, but that 
a patient of his had taken them without 
effect. -On being informed that several imi- 
tations'were sold, he inquired and found his 
patient had not been taking DUNDAS DICK & 





Co's. 

What happened to this physician may have 
happened te others, and DUNDAS DICK & 
CO, take this method of protecting physicians, 
druggists’ and themselves,and preventing OIL 
OF SANDALWOOD from coming intodisrepute. 

PHYSICIANS who once prescribe the er 
sules will continue to do so, for they contain 
the Purr Os, in the best and cheapest form, 

DUNDAS DICKa&. use more OiL 


Retail Druggisteend Perfumers in the United 
States combined, and thisis.the soLE reason 
why the Puse O1Lis sold CHEAPER in their 
Capsules. than in any other from. 

OIL OF SANDALWOOD is fast superseding 
every other remedy, sixty Capsules ONLY 
being required toinsure a safe and certain . 
cure in six or eight voy ey From no other 
medicine can this result be had. 

DUNDAS DICK & CO’S SOFT CAPSULES 
solve the problem, long considered by emi- 
nent physicians, of how to avoid the nausea 
and disgust experienced in swallowing, which 
are well known to detract from, ifnot destroy 
the good effects of many valuable remedies. 

Soft Capsules are put up in tin-foil and: 
neat boxes, thirty in each, and are the only 
Capsules rescribed by physicians. 

TASTELESS MEDICINES.—Castor Oil and 
many other nauseous medicines can be take,n 
Peo 4 and safely in DUNDAS DICK & COS 
SOFT CAPSULES, NO TASTE, NO SMELL. 

4a> THESE WERE THE ONLY CAPSULES AD- 
MITTED TO THE-LAST PARIS EXPOSITION, 
Send for Circular to 35 Wooster street,N. Y 


SOLD AT ALL DRUG STORES HERE. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


To the Editor of THE SILENT WORLD. 
ESTEEMED FRIEND. 
Will you please inform your readers that 
I have a positive 
CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 


and all disorders of the Throat.and Lungs, 
and that, by its use in my practice. I have 
cured hundreds of cases, and will give 


$1,000 00 


for a case it Will not benefit. Indeed, sostrong ' 
is my faith, [ will senda Sample ,+ee, to any 
sufferer addressing me. 

Please show this letter to any one you may 
ey who is suffering from these disease, and 
oblige, 





Faithfully Yours, 


Dr. T. F. Burt. 





941 PENN. Ave. 


VERNON Row. 





69 WILLIAM ST., New York 


SANDALWOOD ‘the Wihoteadie ard * 
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